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Andover,  June  SO,  1856. 
Kev.  T.  O.  EICE: 

Dear  Sir — 

In  accordance  with  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Congregational 
Church  and  Society  of  Andover,  we,  the  undersigned  Committee  of  Ar- 
rangements, in  their  behalf,  do  tender  you  our  sincere  thanks  for  the  elo- 
quent, solemn,  and  impressive  Sermon  delivered  at  the  Ordination  of  Rev. 
John  R.  Freeman,  June  24,  1856,  and  under  the  full  conviction  that  your 
discourse  is  eminently  calculated  to  advance  the  cause  of  the  Redeemer  and 
the  interests  of  the  Church,  we  respectfully  solicit  a  copy  for  publication. 

Very  respectfully,  your  ob't  servants, 

GURLEY  PHELPS, 
J.  W.  SILL, 
JAMES  HUNTER. 


To  Messrs.  G.  PHELPS,  J.  W.  SILL,  and  J.  HUNTER : 

Gentlemen — 

Your  favorable  opinion  of  the  Discourse  delivered  at  the  Ordi- 
nation of  Mr.  Freeman  is  gratifying.  My  theme  claims  nothing  on  the  score 
of  novelty,  though  in  the  scale  of  importance,  it  rises  to  the  highest  point. 
If  good  will  be  done  by  giving  the  Sermon  a  wider  publicity  than  it  has 
already  received ; — if  in  your  judgment  it  will  either  suggest  new  fields  of 
beneficence,  or  incite  men  to  a  more  diligent  cultivation  of  old  ones,  you  are 

at  liberty  to  publish  it. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

THOMAS  O.  RICE. 
Rockville,  July  7,  1856. 


SERMON. 


WHO    WENT    ABOtJT   DOING   GOOD.— Acts  10:    38. 

This  is  the  simple,  but  sublime  summary  of  the  life 
of  Christ  A  characteristic  likeness  of  him  is  drawn 
by  these  few  words,  distinguishing  him  from  the  debat- 
ing statesman,  the  disputing  philosopher,  the  victorious 
chieftain,  and  the  speculative  moralist 

The  sole  business  of  his  life  was  to  do  good  to  the 
bodies  and  souls  of  men.  The  ignorant  he  instructed, 
the  careless  he  warned,  the  vicious  he  reproved,  the 
wandering  he  reclaimed.  He  preached  good  tidings  to 
the  meek,  bound  up  the  broken  hearted,  and  proclaimed 
liberty  to  the  captives.  The  weak  and  wavering  he 
strengthened,  the  mourning  penitent  he  comforted. 

In  these  beneficent  acts  he  was  laborious.  Confin- 
ing himself  to  no  one  place—- waiting  not  for  the  af- 
flicted to  seek  his  help,  he  went  to  them ;— he  went  about 
doing  good.  With  the  finest  feelings  of  pure  benevo- 
lence, he  went  forth,  traveling  from  place  to  place,  visit- 
ing the  large  city  and  the  retired  country  village,  the 
open  market  place  and  the  narrow  lanes  of  the  suburbs, 
that  he  might  alleviate  human  woe,  and  save  lost  men. 
The  common  intercourse  and  courtesies  of  life  he  seized 
upon  as  fit  occasions  for  instructing,  comforting,  reprov- 
ing, or  in  some  way  benefiting  those  about  him.  No  time 
was  wasted  on  trifles.  His  own  personal  claims  to  con- 
venience and  his  present  necessities,  he  was  ever  ready 


to  subordinate  to  his  ruling  passion  for  beneficence. 
Through  reproach  and  opposition  of  the  most  appaling 
kind  he  persevered  to  the  last  in  his  efforts  to  do  good, 
unaltered  by  experience  of  ingratitude  and  prejudice, 
unsubdued  by  labor  and  exhaustion,  undismayed  by 
the  prospect  of  death.  His  soul  was  so  intent  on  this 
main  business  of  his  life,  bearing  him  on  with  such  un- 
tiring, resistless  energy,  that  his  labors  find  no  parallel 
in  the  achievements  of  others  \  and  when  at  last  his 
enemies  terminated  his  career  by  a  violent  death,  he  ex- 
hibited the  labors  of  a  long  life  compressed  within  the 
short  space  of  three  years. 

•  The  beneficence  of  Jesus  invests  his  life  with  inimi- 
table beauty  and  glory.  Tyrants  become  great  by  the 
wretchedness  they  cause ;  conquerors  by  the  devastation 
and  distress,  the  number  of  bereaved  parents,  widows, 
and  orphans  who  follow  in  their  train  *  scholars  by  their 
attainments,  and  artists  by  their  productions.  But  Je- 
sus Christ,  in  his  human  nature,  or  as  a  man,  became 
great  hy  doing  good. 

We  notice  in  the  New  Testament,  that  the  example 
of  Christ  is  frequently  brought  forward  for  our  imita- 
tion. When  the  great  apostle  to  the  gentiles  would  in- 
spire the  believers  at  Philippi  with  lowliness  of  mind 
and  benevolence  of  heart,  he  sets  before  them  the  ex- 
ample of  Christ,  who,  being  in  the  form  of  God,  hum- 
bled himself  and  became  obedient  unto  death.  In  like 
manner,  when  he  would  stir  up  his  Hebrew  brethren  to 
patience  and  manly  daring  for  the  faith,  after  refer- 
ring to  the  ancient  worthies  as  now  looking  down  on 
them  from  their  glorious  mansions  above,  he  brings  for- 
ward the  example  of  Christ  and  exhorts  them  to  look 
to  him.     In  like  manner  we  bring  forward  the  exam- 
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pie  of  Christ  to-day,  both  as  a  motive  and  aft  example 
in  doing  good. 

Christian  beneficence,  then,  will  constitute  the 
theme  of  the  present  discourse. 

There  is  a  difference  between  beneficence  and  benev- 
olence. Benevolence  refers  primarily  to  the  state  or 
disposition  of  the  heart :  it  means  to  ivish  well.  Benefi- 
cence refers  to  outward  acts  of  the  life  :  it  means  lo  do 
ivell.  It  is  to  beneficence  rather  than  benevolence- — to 
doing  zuell>  rather  than  wishing  tVett,  that  your  attention 
will  now  be  directed. 

Religion  may  be  divided  into  three  distinct,  though 
closely  allied  departments:  the  intellectual,  the  emo- 
tional and  the  practical.  The  first  has  reference  to 
what  we  are  to  believe,  the  second  to  how  we  are  to 
feel,  the  third  to  what  we  are  to  do.  Give  proportion- 
ate attention,  and  take  a  right  view  of  each  of  these 
branches,  and  you  will  possess  an  orthodox  head,  an  or- 
thodox heart  and  an  orthodox  life  :  —  a  three-fold  cord 
not  easily  broken.  When  we  believe  rightly,  feel  righir 
ly,  and  act  rightly,  we  exhibit  a  beautiful  symmetry  and 
harmony  of  christian  character.  But  just  so  far  as  we 
neglect  either  of  these  departments,  we  exhibit  defor- 
mity and  monstrosity  of  character.  It  is  as  if  in  the 
human  body  one  member  should  be  wanting,  or  be  in- 
creased to  many  times  its  proper  size. 

On  occasions  like  the  present,  it  is  common  to  discuss 
some  of  the  cardinal  matters  in  the  theoretical  and 
emotional  part  of  our  religion.  This  is  well :  for  right 
sentiments  and  feelings  are  the  guiding  and  propelling 
forces  to  a  christian  life.  But  while  we  continue  to  in- 
sist on  these  things  with  earnestness,  would  it  not  tend 
to  greater  profit,  if  the  practice  of  religion,  so  far  as  it 
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lias  reference  to  our  fe!!ow  men,  were  made  moi*e  prom- 
inent ? 

If  yon  inspect  the  moral  law,  the  rule  of  our  life, 
you  will  notice  two  great  classes  of  duties ;  one  having 
direct  reference  to  God,  the  other  to  man.  But  the 
manifestation  of  a  proper  interest  in  our  fellow  men,  or 
what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  beneficence,  compre- 
hends the  sum  of  our  duty  to  them.  To  the  discussion 
of  this  capital  topic  in  practical  divinity,  we  will  now 
proceed. 

The  objects  of  oat  beneficence,  and  ike  best  methods  of 
doing  them  good,  will  first  claim  attention.  It  is  much  to 
be  lamented  that  good  people  are  not  more  fruitful  in 
devising  methods  of  usefulness.  Perhaps  every  pro- 
posal  that  may  be  made  will  be  like  a  stone  falling  in- 
to a  pool,  one  circle  producing  another,  till  they  extend 
who  can  tell  how  far  ?" 

In  our  attempts  to  do  good  we  must  begin  at  home, 
and  do  all  the  good  we  can  to  ourselves.  But  what  is 
it  to  do  good  to  ourselves  ?     The  answer  is  at  hand. 

There  is  much  in  our  hearts  and  lives  that  is  amiss. 
To  correct  what  is  wrong  in  our  thoughts  and  feelings, 
principles  and  practice,  is  to  do  good  at  home.  Be 
our  sphere  ever  so  narrow,  we  shall  never  have  occa- 
sion to  complain  of  nothing  to  do,  when  we  have 
within  ourselves  a  little  world  to  amend. 

Here,  then,  we  must  begin.  The  inquiry  to  be 
made  first  is,  what  can  I  do  to  amend  my  ways  so  as  to 
secure  in  my  heart  and  life  a  greater  conformity  to 
the  spirit  and  life  of  Christ?  Are  we  naturally  indo- 
lent ?  Then  we  should  spur  ourselves  up,  and  enter  on 
some  good  work  that  will  require  diligent  personal 
effort.      Do  we  love  money  inordinately?     Then  we 


should  make  frequent  and  liberal  contributions,  and  thus 
check  this  ruinous  passion.  If  necessity  requires  it, 
we  must  use  great  sternness,  and  even  a  kind  of  holy 
violence  with  ourselves.  The  efforts  we  put  forth  to 
correct  our  faults  and  make  our  hearts  and  lives  better, 
are  worth  all  they  cost.  The  troubles  of  life  and  the 
ill  treatment  we  receive  at  the  hands  of  others,  may  be 
turned  to  excellent  account  in  our  endeavors  after  per- 
sonal amendment.  In  order  to  reach  perfection,  said 
an  ancient  philosopher,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have 
very  faithful  friends,  or  implacable  enemies ;  since  we 
must  be  made  sensible  of  our  failings  by  the  admoni- 
tions of  the  former,  or  the  invectives  of  the  latter. 
The  trials  we  encounter,  and  the  abuses  we  meet  with, 
we  can  cause  to  be  like  the  strokes  of  the  statuary  on  his 
ill  shaped  marble,  forming  us  into  a  more  beautiful  ap- 
pearance, and  making  us  fitter  to  adorn  the  heavenly 
temple. 

A  great  reason  why  many  reformers  effect  no  more 
is,  they  do  not  first  reform  themselves.  He  who  will 
not  do  good  to  himself,  will  not  be  able  to  do  good  to 
others.  As  the  stream  rises  no  higher  than  the  foun- 
tain, so  as  a  general  principle  we  can  make  others  no 
better  than  ourselves.  We  may  take  a  position  never 
so  high,  and  draw  others  up  to  our  level ;  but  we  can 
not,  by  precept  or  direct  efforts  make  others  better  than 
we  are  known  to  he. 

The  members  of  our  households  claim  our  beneficent 
efforts.  We  have  peculiar  advantages  for  doing  good 
to  them.  In  our  families  we  are  known,  respected  and 
loved,  if  any  where,  and  shall  therefore  be  listened  to, 
which  is  not  always  the  case  beyond  the  limits  of  our 
household.     The  endearing  ties  of  domestic  and  natu- 
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ral  affection  confer  on  us  indescribable  power  for  doing 
good  to  those  of  our  own  house.  The  members  of  a 
family,  husband  and  wife,  parents  and  children,  brothers 
and  sisters,  are  to  no  small  extent  responsible  for  each 
others  moral  improvement  and  final  salvation. 

But  our  beneficence  must  flow  out  beyond  the  nar- 
row circle  of  family,  kindred,  denomination,  and  par- 
ty. Shame  on  the  man  who  will  pay  no  regard  to  his 
relationship  and  duties  as  a  neighbor :  who  not  only  prac- 
tices no  beneficence,  but  takes  no  pains  to  accommo- 
date, or  show  you  a  kindness,  who  grants  the  smallest 
favor  with  unpleasant  looks  and  complaining  words. 

We  have  all  kinds  of  neighbors.  Some  axe  poor.  Ye 
have  the  poor  with  you  always,  and  whensoever  ye  will 
ye  may  do  them  good.  We  can  do  them  good  by  get- 
ting them  employment,  by  giving  them  advice,  by 
teaching  them  lessons  of  economy,  industry  and  con- 
tentment, and  often  by  granting  them  alms.  We  need 
great  practical  wisdom  and  sagacity  in  our  efforts  to  do 
good  to  the  poor,  that  we  may  accomplish  the  most 
good  in  the  best  manner.  Sometimes  our  feelings  blind 
our  judgment,  and  subject  us  to  a  great  deal  of  trouble, 
when  we  are  in  fact  doing  very  little  good.  Had  we 
unlimited  means  at  our  disposal,  it  would  not  always  be 
best  to  deal  them  out  bountifully,  and  never,  indiscrimi- 
nately. He  who  yields  alike  to  every  call  on  his  benefi- 
cence in  the  form  of  almsgiving,  will  probably  in  five 
cases  out  of  ten,  be  made  the  dupe  of  imposture.  He 
will  quite  as  often  relieve  the  indolent  from  the  duty  of 
labor,  and  supply  the  dissipated  with  the  means  of  ruin- 
ous indulgence,  as  he  will  relieve  real  distress  or  neces- 
sity. While  the  duty  of  beneficence  in  the  form  of 
almsgiving  is  plain,  it  is  equally  a  duty  to  avoid  that 
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weakness,  or  failing,  of  shutting  the  eyes  while  we  open 
the  heart  and  reach  out  the  hand,  even  though  that  fail- 
ing leans  to  virtue's  side.  We  should  investigate  and 
discriminate.  Some  are  poor,  whose  poverty  is  the  nat- 
ural result  of  their  idleness  or  vices.  It  certainly  is 
not  best  to  feed  and  clothe  them  in  such  a  way  as  to 
encourage  them  in  bad  habits,  and  to  increase  the  evil 
we  wished  to  relieve.  Sometimes  we  shall  do  more 
good  by  giving  a  little  than  much :  sometimes  by  lend- 
ing or  selling  cheaply  than  by  giving :  and  sometimes 
by  just  reproofs  or  good  counsels,  we  shall  do  more 
good  than  either  by  giving  or  lending.  The  thing  to 
be  desired  is  to  know  how  to  do  a  timely  act,  or  speak 
a  word  in  season.  If  we  would  be  wise  to  do  good  to 
the  poor,  we  must  often  inquire  into  the  causes  of  their 
distress,  and  then  by  our  beneficent  aid,  we  may  not 
only  add  to  their  present  comfort  and  happiness,  but 
help  to  remove  the  causes  of  their  distress  by  promo- 
ting their  virtue. 

But  while  we  are  thus  cautious  that,  we  may  avoid 
imposture  and  do  good  in  the  most  effectual  way,  we 
must  be  ready  when  the  occasion  calls  for  it,  to  follow 
the  most  generous  impulses  of  humanity  without  delay. 
Hunger  must  be  appeased  and  the  wants  of  the  body 
supplied.  ^When  poverty  presses  with  great  force,  and 
want  becomes  distressing,  especially  in  connection  with 
the  helplessness  of  age,  or  the  horrors  of  disease,  relief 
must  be  afforded  without  delay — without  even  inquiry. 
There  may  be  cases  where  there  is  more  gospel  in  a 
loaf  of  bread,  or  a  bottle  of  medicine,  than  in  the  most 
biblical  sermon,  the  most  pertinent  counsel,  or  the  most 
fervent  prayer.  It  did  not  better  the  condition  of  the 
man  who  lay  half  dead  on  the  way  to  Jericho,  for  the 
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Priest  and  the  Levite  to  come  and  look  on  him,  breathe 
a  sigh,  or  feel  an  emotion  of  pity.  What  he  needed, 
and  needed  first,  was  that  his  lacerated  limbs  should 
be  dressed  and  his  pains  soothed. 

The  efficacy  of  our  ministrations  to  the  poor,  espe- 
cially if  in  the  form  of  alms,  will  often  depend  quite  as 
much  on  the  manner,  as  the  extent,  of  the  bounty. 
The  poor  have  feelings  as  well  as  the  rich,  and  they 
should  be  respected,  especially  when  they  are  associ- 
ated with  the  remembrance  of  better  days.  Their 
wants  may  often  be  supplied  without  being  exposed, 
and  the  substantial  expression  of  sympathy  may  be 
doubly  enhanced  from  being  dispensed  by  the  consid- 
erate hand  of  delicacy.  It  is  well  worth  our  attention 
to  study  how  to  do  a  kindness  kindly. 

Some  of  our  neighbors  are  widows  and  orphan  chil- 
dren. What  earthly  calamity  more  disastrous,  than 
that  which  takes  from  the  family  the  guide  that  direc- 
ted them,  the  guardian  that  defended  them,  the  instruc- 
tor that  taught  them,  the  counsellor  that  advised  them, 
the  intercessor  that  prayed  for  them,  the  provider  that 
fed  them  !  Though  the  grief  of  a  widowed  mother  may 
gradually  subside,  yet  the  hand  that  wipes  away  her 
tears  only  reveals  to  her  more  clearly  by  the  lapse  of  time 
the  evils  of  her  situation.  She  cannot  be  insensible  to 
the  wants  of  her  fatherless  children,  nor  deaf  to  their 
cries.  Deprived  of  her  accustomed  means  of  support : 
to  dig,  unable,  to  beg,  ashamed,  whence  shall  she  derive 
her  supplies  and  how  can  she  bear  the  load  of  duty  and 
difficulty  devolved  upon  her  ?  She  has  indeed  a  refuge 
in  the  power  and  providence  of  Him  who  declares  him- 
self the  widow's  God,  and  the  father  of  the  father- 
less.   But  this  thought,  so  full   of  consolation  to  the 
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soul,  can  not  be  made  available  for  the  body  without 
human  instrumentality.      It   is   through   the   willing 
obedience  of  men — their  beneficence — that  God  will 
make  good  his  promise  to  those  who  have  lost  their 
natural    protectors.     To  us,  he  assigns  the  high  priv- 
ilege of  being  the  consecrated  channels  of  his  bounty. 
To  us,  he    assigns    the    duty    of    acting   for    him — 
doing  what  he  designs  and  performing  what  he   has 
promised.     We  are  told  that  it  is  a  part  of  pure  reli- 
gion and  undefiled,  to  visit  the  fatherless  and  widows 
in   their   affliction.      Our   obligations   to    beneficence 
towards  them  will  not   terminate    in  a  single    effort. 
Sometimes,  it  is  true,  temporary  ministrations  will  suf- 
fice.    But  not  unfrequently  a  widow  is  made  a  pen- 
sioner for  life  on  the  beneficient   regards    of  others. 
Hence  you  will  notice  that  to  visit  precisely  meets  the 
necessity  of  these  cases :  it  expresses  not  merely  an  act, 
but  a  habit ;  it  denotes  permanency  of  regard,  discov- 
ered by  a  continuance  of  humane    attentions.     Visits 
of  empty  ceremony— calls  of  formal  politeness — may 
answer   in  the  sunshine    of  prosperity.     But   what  is 
meant  by  the  words  just  quoted,  and  what  the  exigency 
of  the   case  demands,  is,  visits  of  sympathy,    condo- 
lence and  aid — continued  till  the  occasion  for  them 
ceases.     Such  visits,  properly  conducted,  secure    spirit- 
ual improvement  and   lighten  the  burden  of  sorrow. 
We  have  an  illustrious  example  of  beneficence  to  those 
who  had  lost  their  natural  protectors  and  were  in  pov- 
erty, in  the  patriarch  Job.     "  When  the  ear  heard  me, " 
he  says,  "  then  it  blessed  me,  and  when  the  eye  saw  me 
it  gave  witness  to  me,  because  I  delivered  the  poor  that 
cried  and  the  fatherless  and  him  that  had  none  to  help 
him.     The  blessing  of  him  that  was   ready  to  perish 
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came  upon  me,  and  I  caused  the  widow's  heart  to  sing 
for  joy.  I  was  eyes  to  the  blind,  and  feet  was  I  to  the 
lame.  I  was  a  father  to  the  poor,  and  the  cause  which 
I  knew  not  I  searched  out.  Did  not  I  weep  for  him 
that  was  in  trouble — was  not  my  soul  grieved  for  the 
poor  ?  If  I  have  withheld  the  poor  from  their  desire, 
or  have  caused  the  eyes  of  the  widow  to  fail :  or  have 
eaten  my  morsel  myself  alone,  and  the  fatherless  hath 
not  eaten  thereof: — if  I  have  seen  any  perish  for  want 
of  clothing,  or  any  poor  without  covering  :■ — if  his  loins 
have  not  blessed  me  and  if  he  were  not  warmed  with 
the  fleece  of  my  sheep — then  let  my  arm  fall  from  my 
shoulder  blade,  and  mine  arm  be  broken  from  the 
bone." 

Some  of  our  neighbors  are  sick,  sorrowful,  and  bro- 
ken hearted,  bereaved,  and  afflicted  in  mind,  body,  or 
estate.  Beneficence  to  this  class  of  our  fellow  beings 
shone  forth  pre-eminently  in  the  life  of  our  Saviour ; 
and  we  have  abundant  opportunity  and  earnest  calls  to 
follow  his  example  in  this  respect.  We  inhabit  an 
apostate  world.  Its  sentence  of  condemnation  is  writ- 
ten in  characters  as  deep  as  its  center  and  wide  as  its 
surface.  The  cry  of  the  helpless  and  distressed  assails 
our  ears,  and  scenes  of  sorrow  and  penury  meet  our  eyes 
at  every  turn. 

But  in  addition  to  what  is  seen,  how  large  a  portion 
of  human  wretchedness  is  known  only'to  the  sorrowing 
hearts  that  suffer  it !  The  most  distressing,  and  per- 
haps the  cases  most  deserving  our  beneficent  attention, 
are  those  which  pride  denies,  or  modesty  conceals. 
Thousands  weep  in  secret  places  and  struggle  with  dif- 
ficulties that  hide  themselves  from  observation.  Behind 
a  placid  countenance  there  often  lurks  a  sadness — a 
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sorrow,  that  exhausts  the  strength,  drinks  up  the  spir- 
its, and  makes  one  stoop  downward  to  the  earth !  One 
half  of  mankind  have  little  conception  of  the  difficul- 
ties with  which  the  other  half  are  doomed  to  struggle. 
What  a  field  for  our  beneficence  do  the  sorrows  of 
men  open !  Here  we  may  exert  our  energies  and 
employ  our  revenues,  to  supply  the  necessities,  miti- 
gate the  sufferings,  and  add  to  the  happiness  of  our 
fellow  beings.  By  our  enlivening  conversation,  we 
may  cheer  the  mind  of  him  who  is  stretched  on  a  bed 
of  sickness,  or  confined  to  the  chamber  of  solitude. 
Friendly  visits,  sympathizing  words,  and  kind  offices, 
will  kindle  smiles  on  their  sad  faces  and  send  sun- 
beams of  joy  and  gladness  into  those  hearts  that  dwell 
in  deep  shadows.  uOh,  Sir,"  said  a  sorrowful  woman 
to' her  pastor  a  few  months  since,  "you  do  not  know 
how  it  lightens  my  burdens,  and  gladdens  my  heart, 
to  receive  a  call  from  you."  Have  you  never  seen  the 
sun  on  a  winter's  day  suddenly  break  forth,  and  light 
up  the  dreary  hills  and  leafless  woods,  and  sad  colored 
rocks,  and  dismal  swamps,  so  that  for  a  moment  they 
looked  all  gladness?  Such  will  be  the  happy  effect 
of  our  beneficence  on  the  feelings  and  faces  of  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  affliction  who  stoop  with  heavy 
hearts. 

Some  of  our  neighbors  do  not  love  us  nor  treat  us 
kindly,  but  speak  evil  of  us.  Shall  we  seek  their  good  ? 
The  precept  and  example  of  Christ  bind  us  to  the  prac- 
tice of  beneficence  toward  them.  Love  your  enemies, 
bless  them  them  that  curse  you,  and  pray  for  them 
that  despitefully  use  you  and  persecute  you.  If  any 
one  has  done  you  an  injury,  consider  it  a  provocation  to 
confer  on  him  a  benefit.     This  is  noble.     Evil  for  evil 
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may  make  you  even  with  your  fro  ward  neighbor :  but 
good  for  evil  will  raise  you  greatly  above  him.  Let 
this  course  be  pursued,  and  family  feuds  and  parish  quar- 
rels will  soon  come  to  an  end.  "  Mr.  B."  said  a  man  in 
an  angry,  taunting  tone  to  his  neighbor,  a  I  found  your 
cattle  in  the  road  yesterday,  and  I  put  them  into  the 
pound,  and  I  will  do  it  again"  "Neighbor,"  replied  Mr. 
B.  mildly,  "  as  I  was  returning  home  last  I  saw  the  cat- 
tle in  your  corn,  and  I  stopped,  and  drove  them  out, 
and  put  up  the  fence,  and  I  will  do  it  again."  It  was 
enough :  it  went  to  the  heart- :  an  apology  was  made 
and  the  old  difficulty  was  settled.  To  pursue  such  a 
course,  will  be  difficult,  I  am  aware,  for  a  heart  but 
partially  sanctified,  but  not  impossible  if  we  will  pray, 
with  the  disciples  :  "Lord,  increase  our  faith." 

Of  course  a  prominent  characteristic  of  our  benefi- 
cence toward  all  our  neighbors,  rich  or  poor,  prosper- 
ous or  afflicted,  friendly  or  hostile  will  be,  to  seek  the 
salvation  of  their  souls.  This  is  the  highest  species  of 
beneficence,  and  whatever  plans  or  efforts  terminate 
short  of  this,  scarcely  deserve  to  be  called  acts  of 
beneficence.  What  is  more  Christ-like  than  to  arouse 
to  serious  consideration  the  thoughtless  sinner  and 
persuade  him  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come?  What 
species  of  doing  good  is  more  divine,  than  to  impart 
lessons  of  heavenly  wisdom  and  the  cheering  consola- 
tions of  the  gospel  of  peace  to  those  who  mourn  in 
Zion,  and  to  teach  the  dying  to  cleave  to  that  Saviour 
who  alone  can  support  in  the  last  agonies  of  suffering 
humanity  ?  We  should  not  only  seek  to  promote  the 
temporal  comfort  of  those  about  us,  but  their  improve- 
ment in  the  graces  and  virtues  of  the  Christian  charac- 
ter.    Thus  only  will  the  character  of  our  beneficence 
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be  sufficiently  elevated.  All  our  efforts  must  terminate 
ultimately  on  the  good  of  the  soul. 

But  our  beneficence  must  take  a  wider  range  than 
the  circle  now  described,  overleaping  the  confines  of 
relationship,  denomination,  party,  and  country :  it  must 
run  to  creation's  utmost  verge,  and  search  out  every 
human  being  whom  the  hand  of  the  Omnipotent  hath 
formed.  The  Scriptures  teach  us  that  men  of  every 
kindred  and  clime  are  our  brethren,  children  of  the 
same  Almighty  Father,  possessed  of  one  common  na- 
ture, and  subjected  to  the  same  calamities,  journey- 
ing with  us  to  the  same  house  appointed  for  the  living, 
and  needing  the  same  kind  offices,  the  same  salvation 
with  ourselves.  Wherever  ignorance  can  be  removed, 
guilt  reclaimed,  sorrow  soothed,  the  influence  of  relig- 
ion diffused,  or  joy  communicated,  there  we  are  bound 
to  stretch  out  the  hand  of  mercy,  breathe  the  prayer 
and  do  the  deed  of  love. 

This  wide  range  in  the  objects  of  our  beneficent 
regard,  is  a  peculiar  feature  in  the  religion  of  Jesus, 
Although  men  have  never  been  destitute  of  humanity, 
yet  universal  beneficence  was  unknown  before  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  gospel.  The  old  heathen  philosophers 
and  moralists  satisfied  themselves  with  enjoining  acts 
of  kindness  to  those  with  whom  we  are  someway  con- 
nected, either  by  relationship,  affection,  party,  or  coun- 
try, while  all  the  rest  of  mankind  were  heathen  and 
barbarians  whom  it  was  lawful  to  oppress  and  destroy. 
The  proud  Eoman  confined  his  beneficent  regards  to  his 
capital,  and  looked  upon  the  remoter  provinces  as  a 
mass  of  despicable  ignorance  and  rudeness,  merely  sub- 
servient to  the  wealth  and  glory  of  the  eternal  city. 
And  even  the  Jews>  though  favored  with  a  divine  reve- 
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lation,  did  not  in  practice,  rise  much  higher  in  the  scale 
of  beneficence.  They  could  look  complacently  on  their 
own  nation,  as  the  chosen  and  special  favorites  of  God ; 
but  all  the  rest  of  mankind  were  to  them  but  odious 
gentiles  and  dogs.  Their  maxim  was,  Thou  shalt  love 
thy  neighbor  and  hate  thine  enemy.  But  how  diverse 
is  the  spirit  of  the  gospel !  By  that  we  are  taught  to 
view  the  world  as  one  united  whole,  mankind  as  one 
family,  sprung  from  one  Father,  and  tending  to  one 
destiny.  Christ  requires  us  to  have  hearts  as  big  as  the 
great  globe  we  dwell  upon.  The  charity  school  is  to 
be  established  for  the  indigent  youth ,  the  hospital  and 
asylum  are  to  be  opened  for  the  blind,  the  insane,  the 
poor,  and  the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God  is  to  be 
preached  to  all  lands.  What  admirable  facilities  do  we 
possess  for  blessing  the  world !  Through  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  press  and  the  channels  of  our  benev- 
olent societies,  we  can  acquire  a  kind  of  ubiquity; 
we  can  spread  ourselves  all  over  the  world  and  <make 
our  influence  happily  felt  on  the  prairies  of  America, 
the  desert  plains  of  Africa,  in  the  crowded  cities  of 
Asia,  and  along  the  lovely  lakes,  the  rivers,  the  moun- 
tains of  Europe.  What  benevolent  heart  does  not  leap 
up  with  joy  at  the  thought  that  we  can  so  easily  do 
good  and  make  the  world  the  better  for  our  having 
lived  in  it. 

We  often  fail  to  do  all  the  good  we  might,  by  suffer- 
ing present  small  opportunities  to  pass  unimproved. 
In  this,  we  greatly  err,  and  are  blame-worthy.  "  He 
who  waits  to  do  a  great  deal  of  good  at  once,"  says 
Dr.  Johnson,  the  great  English  moralist,  a  will  never 
do  anything."  Life  is  made  up  of  little  acts — little 
incidents  —  little  opportunities  for  communicating  and 
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getting  good.  It  is  but  once  in  an  age  that  an  occasion 
is  offered  for  doing  what  is  commonly  called  a  great 
deed.  But  the  fact  is,  true  greatness  consists  in  being 
great  in  little  things.  How  are  railroads  built?  By  one 
shovelful  of  dirt  after  another,  a  single  one  at  a  time. 
The  grandest  operations  of  nature  are  produced  by  little 
causes.  Twenty-six  little  letters  are  sufficient  to  fill  the 
world  with  books,  from  the  penny  print  to  the  huge 
learned  folio.  With  ten  figures  and  a  few  other  simple 
characters,  the  most  elaborate  and  profound  calculations 
are  constructed.  So  human  life  is  made  up  of  littles. 
Some  of  the  children  before  me  have  been  made  famil- 
iar with  this  idea  as  they  have  sung : 

"  Little  drops  of  water, 
Little  grains  of  sand, 
Make  the  mighty  ocean 
And  the  pleasant  land. 

Little  deeds  of  kindness, 

Little  words  of  love, 
Make  our  earth  an  Eden, 

Like  the  heaven  above. 

Little  seeds  of  mercy, 

Sown  by  youthful  hands, 
Grow  to  bless  the  nations 
1  Far  in  heathen  lands. 

Thus  our  little  errors 

Lead  the  soul  away, 
From  the  path  of  virtue, 

Oft  in  sin  to  stray." 

If  we  Would  live  such  a  life  of  beneficence  as  our  Sa- 
viour did,  we  must  not  wait  to  do  some  great  thing,  but 
do  good  in  little  things,  and  little  acts,  one  after  another, 
speaking  a  word  here,  giving  a  tract  there,  getting  this 
man  to  sign  the  temperance  pledge,  or  to  visit  the  sanc- 
tuary, and  that  youth  into  the  sabbath  school,  and  set- 
ting a  good  example  at  all  times.  We  must  do  the  first 
thing  we  can,  and  then  the  next,  and  the  next,  and  so 
keep  on  doing  good.     This  is  the  way  to  accomplish 
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anything  great  in  the  world,  and  in  this  way  alone  shall 
we  do  all  the  good  in  our  power. 

In  the  delightful  work  of  beneficence,  all  have  their 
part  to  do — their  appropriate  sphere  to  fill — old  and 
young,  rich  and  poor,  male  and  female.  All  have  op- 
portunities to  be  useful,  and  opportunities  for  useful- 
ness are  calls  from  heaven  to  be  useful. 

"  We  all  might  to  do  good 

When  we  often  do  ill : 
There  is  always  the  way 

If  we  have  but  the  will : 
Though  it  be  but  a  word, 

Kindly  breathed  or  suppressed, 
It  may  guard  off  some  pain, 

Or  give  peace  to  some  breast. 

We  all  might  do  good 

In  a  thousand  small  ways — 
In  forbearing  to  natter, 

Yet  yielding  due  praise  — 
In  spurning  ill  humor, 

Reproving  wrong  done, 
And  treating  but  kindly, 

Each  heart  we  have  won. 

We  all  might  do  good, 

Whether  lowly  or  great, 
For  the  deed  is  not  guaged 

By  the  purse  or  estate : 
If  it  be  but  a  cup 

Of  cold  water  that's  given, 
Like  the  widow's  two  mites, 

It  is  something  for  heaven." 

The  whole  field  of  beneficent  effort  is  open  before  us. 
Wherever  there  is  ignorance  to  be  enlightened,  preju- 
dice to  be  softened,  sorrow  to  be  soothed  or  want  to  be 
supplied;  wherever  there  is  an  immortal  soul  to  be 
saved,  there  is  an  opportunity  for  us  to  do  good ;  and 
there  is  much  good  to  be  done  in  this  world  that  the 
mists  of  error  may  be  dissipated,  suffering  relieved,  man 
redeemed,  and  God  glorified. 

The  measure  of  our  efforts  to  do  good,  can  not  be  less 
than  [our  ability ;  the  record  concerning  the  woman 
who  anointed  the  head  of  Jesus  was,  "  She  hath  done 
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what  she  could."  We  are  bound  to  do  all  the  good  we 
can.  No  person  will  ever  be  lost  who  does  all  the  good 
he  can.  There  is  not  a  lost  soul  in  the  world  of  despair 
to-day,  but  would  have  been  a  glorified  saint  in  heaven 
if  he  had  done  as  well  as  he  might.  We  must  do  what 
we  can.  More  is  not  required,  and  less  will  not  be 
accepted. 

To  do  good  to  the  extent  of  our  ability  will  often 
require  great  self-denial,  and  faith,  and  patience,  and 
perseverance.  We  must  be  armed  against  selfish  inten- 
tions in  our  beneficence.  We  must  not  employ  our 
good  actions  as  persons  use  water  which  they  put  into 
a  pump,  to  draw  up  something  for  ourselves.  That  we 
may  impart  to  the  needy  in  a  proper  degree,  some 
favorite  amusement  must  often  be  relinquished,  re* 
trenchments  made  in  our  equipage,  dress  or  manner  of 
living,  and  economy  practiced  in  all  things.  In  this 
way  we  shall  sometimes  be  enabled  to  show  filial  piety 
by  supporting  an  aged  parent,  or  relieving  some  of  the 
sufferings,  incident  to  the  decline  of  life.  To  look  after 
the  outcast  and  neglected,  to  visit  the  sick,  to  enter  the 
abodes  of  distress  and  poverty,  time  must  be  employed. 
More  than  this.  To  do  all  the  good  we  can,  we  may  be 
summoned  to  make  great  sacrifices  and  bear  heavy 
crosses.  Jasus  Christ  laid  aside  the  glories  of  heaven,— 
on  earth  he  was  opposed,  reviled,  spit  upon,  crowned  with 
thorns,  put  to  death !  If  he  had  shrunk  from  any  of  these 
things,  some  part  of  his  beneficent  work  would  have 
been  left  undone.  In  their  efforts  to  do  good,  the  early 
Christians  submitted  to  persecution,  imprisonment,  the 
loss  of  all  things,  and  even  to  death.  So  if  we  would 
do  all  the  good  we  can,  we  may  be  summoned  to  a  sac- 
rifice, or  cross,  tantamount  to  cutting  off  a  right  hand 
or  plucking  out  a  right  eye.     We  shall  often  have  our 
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patience  tried;  sometimes  the  selfishness  of  men  will 
take  every  advantage  of  onr  generous  attempts;  and 
occasionally  we  shall  encounter  formidable  difficulties 
and  opposition.  The  strictness  of  our  religious  princi- 
ples may  render  us  the  objects  of  dislike  and  ridicule  to 
those  we  desire  and  attempt  to  benefit.  Our  motives 
will  sometimes  be  misconstrued,  and  our  fair  names  cal- 
umniated. In  our  visits  to  the  abodes  of  wretchedness, 
we  may  behold  much  from  which  delicacy  and  virtue 
recoil,  and  which  is  apt  to  cool  the  ardor  of  our  feelings. 
We  may  detect  artful  imposture,  experience  ingratitude, 
be  unsuccessful  in  our  efforts,  encounter  ignorance  that 
seems  invincible,  and  hardness  of  heart  unmoved  alike 
by  the  thunders  of  Sinai  and  the  mild  accents  of  the 
gospel  of  peace. 

To  do  all  the  good  we  can  will  sometimes  require 
bodily  strength,  sometimes  knowledge,  sometimes  great 
prudence,  sometimes  the  exercise  of  the  authority  with 
which  we  are  invested,  sometimes  our  pens  or  tongues, 
sometimes  our  property,  and  sometimes  the  exercise  of 
all  our  natural  and  moral  abilities  combined  •  then  we 
must  call  them  all  into  requisition  and  put  them  all  forth. 
We  must  summon  courage,  wisdom,  and  patience,  and 
pray  God  to  nerve  us  with  strength  and  fire  us  with 
zeal  adequate  to  surmount  all  obstacles. 

To  do  good  after  the  example  of  Christ,  we  must  have 
a  right  heart.  Much  that  has  the  appearance  of  benefi- 
cence is  prompted  by  pride  and  ostentation,  by  educa- 
tion, habit,  constitutional  feelings  or  the  generous  im- 
pulses of  nature.  But  the  beneficence  of  Christ  was 
of  a  higher  order.  It  flowed  from  the  transcendent 
goodness  of  his  nature.  If  others  did  good  deeds  to 
gain  the  applause  of  men  or  promote  their  own  glory, 
he  sought  to  honor  God  by  making  his  creatures  happy 
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and  good.  The  excellence  of  any  action  in  the  sight  of 
a  heart-searching  God,  depends  on  the  spirit  with  which 
it  is  performed  and  the  motive  from  whence  it  proceeds. 
A  given  act  done  from  love  to  God  and  with  a  wish  to 
honor  him,  may  be  a  pious  act  and  pleasing  in  his  sight ; 
but  done  from  ostentation  or  any  selfish  end,  may  be 
very  offensive  and  displeasing  to  Him.  The  true  prin- 
ciple of  all  Christian  beneficence  is  love,  universal  love, 
love  to  God  and  love  to  man.  When  this  divine  emo- 
tion is  kindled  in  the  human  breast  by  the  powerful 
energy  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  we  learn  not  to  love  in  word 
or  in  tongue  merely,  but  in  deed  and  in  truth.  Before 
the  implantation  of  this  divine  emotion,  Ave  did  indeed 
weep  over  the  sorrows  of  the  child  of  a  day,  but  we  shed 
not  a  tear  at  the  tomb  of  a  dying  Saviour.  Without 
this  noble,  this  all  powerful  principle  of  love  to  God, 
we  may  experience  the  kindly  impulses  of  natural  feel- 
ings,—  we  may  possess  a  mild  and  amiable  disposition, 
be  ready  to  perform  every  deed  of  mercy — delight  to 
soothe  the  sorrows  of  the  children  of  misfortune,  and 
comfort  those  that  mourn; — we  may  rejoice  at  the  hap- 
piness and  prosperity  of  others  and  experience  the  pure 
and  exalted  satisfaction  which  arises  in  the  mind  from 
the  exercise  of  the  kindly  affections  of  our  nature. 
Still,  our  deeds  done  without  love  to  God,  ascend  not 
in  sweet  memorial  before  his  throne.  They  are  not 
performed  from  a  sacred  regard  to  his  authority,  nor 
from  a  sincere  desire  to  obtain  his  approbation.  True, 
in  the  sight  of  man,  religion  consists  in  visible  deeds : 
and  manward,  the  good  deeds  of  impenitent  men  are 
for  aught  I  know  to  the  contrary,  as  useful  as  the  deeds 
of  the  holiest  men.  Their  contributions  will  go  as  far 
for  aught  I  know,  towards  rearing  the  church  or  the 
hospital,  supporting  the  charitable  institution — sustain- 
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ing  the  gospel  at  home  and  sending  it  abroad,  as  the 
contributions  of  others.  I  can  not  tell  what  the  special 
blessing  of  God,  bestowed  on  the  two  mites  of  the 
widow,  in  answer  to  her  prayer,  may  make  her  contri- 
bution the  means  of  doing.  I  speak  simply  after  the 
manner  of  man  when  I  say  that  the  charitable  contri- 
bution of  those  without  piety  may  do  as  much  good  as 
the  same  amount  from  a  different  source.  Hence,  none 
would  refuse  to  such  persons  the  merited  tribute  of 
regard.  They  enjoy,  and  enjoy  deservedly,  the  es- 
teem and  gratitude  of  their  fellow  men.  But  Godward, 
these  same  deeds  have  nothing  of  the  nature  of  true 
virtue  in  them.  In  the  sight  of  God,  religion  consists 
essentially  in  motives.  Hence,  a  man  may  give  all 
his  substance  to  feed  the  poor,  and  not  be  accepted 
of  God.  None  of  our  humane  or  beneficent  acts, 
done  without  love  to  God,  have  the  promise  of  salva- 
tion. Did  you  never  notice  a  redness  on  the  cheek  of 
a  corpse  which  sickness  and  death  had  not  effaced — a 
flush  and  a  smile  that  so  divested  death  of  its  repulsive- 
ness  and  gave  such  a  natural  life-like  appearance,  that 
friends  would  hang  over  and  kiss  the  cold  cheek  that 
seemed  to  repel  the  token  of  affection?  So  with  the 
amiable  traits  and  ^ood  deeds  of  men  without  love  to 
God.  They  are,  morally  speaking,  but  the  rosy  cheek 
and  marble  smile  of  death.  Dead  says  the  apostle,  in 
trespasses  and  sins.  Seek  for  a  new  heart — get  the 
spirit  of  Christ,  and  you  will  be  able  to  do  good  like 
him. 

Do  you  want  incentives  to  beneficence  ?  Study,  then, 
the  example  of  Christ.  That  is  both  an  incentive  and 
a  guide.  Beneficence  was  the  very  soul  of  his  character. 
Not  for  himself,  but  others,  did  he  live  and  labor.     Not 
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for  himself  but  others,  does  he  to*day  appear  in  the 
presence  of  God, 

"  Presenting  at  his  Father's  throne 
Our  songs  and  our  complaints." 

Fix  your  eye  steadfastly  on  Christ,  as  a  painter  upon  a 
portrait  when  he  copies  from  an  invaluable  original. 
This  is  the  way  to  catch  his  spirit,  and  exemplify  his 
beneficent  temper. 

Consider  the  intrinsic  excellence  of  beneficence.  It 
assimilates  us  to  Christ — to  God.  Nothing  is  more 
characteristic  of  the  Divine  Being  than  that  he  does 
good.  What  raises  the  patriarchs,  prophets,  apostles, 
and  martys- — Abraham,  David,  Nehemiah,  and  Paul, 
WicklifFe  and  Luther,  Calvin  and  Knox,  Wesley  and 
Whitfield,  Edwards  and  Payson,  Isabella  Graham,  Har- 
riet Newell,  and  Ann  Hasseltine  Judson  above  the  com- 
mon level  of  human  excellence  ?  Beneficence,  This, 
more  than  any  other  one  quality,  furnishes  the  world 
with  its  worthies,  and  makes  them  in  some  degree  like 
God. 

Beneficence  is  essential  to  our  salvation.  The  sloth- 
ful servant  was  punished  because  he  buried  his  talent 
and  did  no  good*  The  barren  fig-tree  was  cut  down 
because  it  bore  no  fruit.  It  is  not  enough  to  do  no 
evil :  we  must  do  good.  Six,  out  of  the  ten  command- 
ments, are  based  on  this  principle,  that  we  are  bound 
to  interest  ourselves  in  the  well-being  of  those  about  us. 

Beneficence  commands  the  applause  of  men  as  well 
as  the  approbation  of  God.  "I  have  always  set  a 
greater  value  on  the  character  of  a  doer  of  good,"  says 
Dr.  Franklin,  "than  any  other  kind  of  reputation." 
Every  beneficent  man  possesses  the  esteem  of  the  wise 
and  good,  and  he  is  beheld  with  respect,  even  by  the 
profligate  and  abandoned  ;  and  the  fervent  supplication 
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of  the  poor  and  afflicted  who  have  experienced  his  be- 
neficent attentions,  are  daily  offered  up  to  heaven  in 
his  behalf.  While  he  prospers  they  will  rejoice  in  it; 
when  he  is  in  trouble,  they  will  sympathize  with  and 
pray  for  him :  and  when  at  length  he  dies,  they  will 
recount  his  good  deeds,  bless  his  memory,  and  follow 
him  to  the  grave  with  weeping. 

Beneficence  is,  in  its  effects  on  the  recipient,  like 
ointment  poured  forth.  It  strews  the  rugged  pathway 
of  the  afflicted  with  beautiful  flowers.  It  regales  them 
like  the  breezes  of  evening.  It  is  like  the  "  odors  of 
Araby  the  blest.'*  How  many  pleasing  facts  are  brought 
to  our  notice  almost  every  week  through  the  public 
prints,  illustrating  the  happy  results  of  little  words, 
little  charities,  little  deeds  of  beneficence,  within  the 
ability  of  all.  Rev.  William  Jay,  in  his  interesting  me- 
moirs of  his  friend  and  tutor,  Rev.  Mr.  Winter,  intro- 
duces the  following  fact :  "  I  remember  some  years  ago 
to  have  buried  a  corpse.  In  the  extremity  of  the  au- 
dience that  surrounded  me,  I  discovered  a  female  wrink- 
led with  age  and  bending  with  weakness.  One  hand 
held  a  motherless  grand-child,  the  other  wiped  away 
her  tears  with  the  corner  of  her  woolen  apron.  I 
pressed  towards  her  when  the  service  was  closed,  and 
said, ( Madam  have  you  lost  a  friend  V  She  heaved  a 
melancholy  sigh  and  said, '  The  Lord  bless  her  memory.' 
I  soon  found  that  the  deceased  had  allowed  her  for  sev- 
eral years,  a  sixpence  a  week.  Oh  my  God,"  exclaims 
the  writer,  "  is  it  possible  that  the  appropriation  of  a 
sum  so  small  may  cause  a  widow's  heart  to  sing  for  joy, 
and  save  the  child  of  the  needy." 

Beneficence  is  the  sure  way  to  happiness  and  peace. 
Largely  does  the  beneficent  man  partake  of  that  peace 
that  passeth  knowledge.      The  Lord   is  with  him  in 
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trouble,  strengthens  and  comforts  him  in  the  hour  of 
affliction,  and  makes  his  bed  in  his  sickness.  He  enjoys 
the  approbation  of  his  own  mind,  and  the  distress  he 
has  relieved  and  the  happiness  he  has  communicated 
afford  him  purer  satisfaction  than  the  riches  of  earth  or 
the  pleasures  of  time.  Howard,  the  philanthropist, 
gives  this  direction  for  shaking  off  trouble :  "Set  about 
doing  good.  Put  on  your  hat  and  go  and  visit  the 
sick  and  the  poor  of  your  neighborhood.  Seek  out  the 
desolate  and  the  oppressed,  and  tell  them  of  the  con- 
solations of  religion.  I  have  often  tried  this  method," 
he  adds,  a  and  have  always  found  it  the  best  medicine 
for  a  heavy  heart."  The  prescription  is  a  good  one, 
and  others  as  well  as  Howard,  may  find  a  remedy  for 
trouble,  in  sincere  attempts  to  do  good.  Beneficence 
will  dissipate  that  morbid  sensibility  which  broods  in 
secret  sadness  over  real  or  imaginary  sorrow^,  wrhich  so 
often  obscures  the  brightness  of  the  good  man's  days, 
and  shuts  out  from  his  soul  the  cheering  light  of  heaven. 
In  the  early  part  of  his  life,  Howard  was  disposed  to 
gloom  and  despondency,  and  he  did  not  gain  habitual 
cheerfulness  but  by  doing  good.  Paul  did  not  win  the 
full  assurance  of  his  title  to  a  heavenly  inheritance  by 
secret  musing.  It  was  when  occupied  with  active  use- 
fulness, thM  he  attained  to  a  clear  and  cloudless  hope 
of  his  acceptance  with  Christ.  And  many  a  despond- 
ing child  of  God,  by  imitating  the  apostle's  beneficence, 
might  realize  in  his  own  experience,  much  of  the  apos- 
tle's exalted  Christian  enjoyment.  A  grand  reason  why 
we  have  so  little  of  the  happiness  and  heaven  on  earth 
is,  we  are  so  little  like  Christ  in  doing  good.  The  ex- 
perience of  the  celebrated  Andrew  Fuller  and  his 
church,  strikingly  illustrate  the  connection  between 
beneficence  and  happiness:  "There  was  a  period  in  my 
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ministry/'  said  that  gified  man  to  a  friend,  a  marked  by 
the  most  systematic  efforts  to  comfort  my  serious  peo- 
ple ;  but  the  more  I  tried  to  comfort  them,  the  more 
they  complained  of  doubts  and  darkness.  "Wherever  I 
went  among  them,  one  lamentation  met  my  ear:  £Ah, 
sir,  I  can  get  no  comfort ;  I  am  unable  to  appropriate 
to  myself  any  of  the  great  and  precious  promises/  I 
looked  for  light,  and  behold  darkness.  I  knew  not  what 
to  do  or  what  to  think,  for  I  had  done  my  best  to  com- 
fort the  mourners  in  Zion.  I  was  therefore  at  my  wits 
end.  At  this  time  it  pleased  God  to  direct  my  atten- 
tion to  the  claims  of  the  perishing  heathen  in  India. 
I  felt  that  vi  e  had  been  living  for  ourselves  and  not 
caring  for  their  souls.  I  spake  as  I  felt.  My  serious 
people  wondered  and  wept  over  their  past  inattention 
to  the  subject.  They  began  to  talk  about  a  Baptist 
Mission.  The  females  began  to  collect  money  for  the 
spread  of  the  gospel.  We  met  and  prayed  for  the  hea- 
then, met  and  considered  what  could  be  done  amongst 
ourselves  for  them,  met  and  did  what  we  could."  Mark 
the  result  of  this  beneficent  effort:  "And  whilst  this 
was  going  on/r  he  continues,  "  the  lamentation  ceased. 
The  sad  became  cheerful,  and  the  desponding  calm.  No 
one  complained  of  a  want  of  comfort.  And  I  instead 
of  having  to  study  how  to  comfort  my  flock,  was  my- 
self comforted  by  them.  They  were  drawn  out  of  them- 
selves. Sir,  that  was  the  secret.  God  blessed  them  while 
they  tried  to  be  a  blessing?  The  more  we  embody  our- 
selves and  our  happiness  with  the  interests  of  others,  the 
more  we  consult  our  own  happiness.  In  order  to  share 
in  any  large  degree  the  bliss  of  heaven,  we  must  aban- 
don ourselves  after  the  example  of  Jesus  Christ  to  the 
temporal  and  spiritual  benefits  of  mankind. 

"  Wouldst  thou  from  sorrow  find  sweet  relief? 
Or  is  thy  heart  oppressed  by  woes  untold  ? 
Balm  wouldst  thou  gather  for  corroding  grief? 
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Pour  blessings  round  thee  like  a  shower  of  gold. 

Rouse  to  some  work  of  high  and  holy  love, 

And  thou  an  angel's  happiness  shalt  know." 

Said    one    of   the  fathers  of  New  England,  whose 
endowments  and    attainments   are  seldom   exceeded : 
"  Were  a  man  able  to  write  in  seven  languages ;  could 
he  converse  daily  with   all  the    liberal  sciences  that 
polite  men  ordinarily  pretend  unto ;  did  he  entertain 
himself  with  all  the  ancient  and  modern  histories ;  and 
could  he  feast  continually  on  the   curiosities  which  all 
sorts  of  learning  may  bring  unto  him  ; — none  of  all  this 
will  afford  the  ravishing  satisfaction,  much  less  would 
any  grosser  delights  of  the  senses  do  it,  which  he  might 
find  in  relieving  the  distresses  of  a  poor,   miserable 
neighbor,  and  which  he  might  much  more  find  in  doing 
any  extensive  service  for  the  kingdom  of  our  great  Sav- 
iour in  the  world."    Beneficence  and  happiness  are  indis- 
solubly  bound  together.    There  is  no  place  in  God's  vast 
universe  where  the  beneficent  man  can  be  miserable ! 
But  the  gracious  Author  of  our  being  does  not  con- 
fine the  rewards  of  well-doing  to  the  present  life.    Said 
the  voice  that  came  from  heaven  to  him  of  Patmos : 
"  Write,  Blessed  are  the  dead  that  die  in  the  Lord  from 
henceforth:  yea  saith  the   spirit,  that  they  may  rest 
from  their  labors,  and  their  works  do  follow  them." 

"  The  seeds  that  in  these  few  and  fleeting  hours, 
Thy  hands  unsparing  and  unwearied  sow, 
Shall  deck  thy  grave  with  amaranthine  flowers, 

And  yield  thee  fruit  divine  in  heaven's  immortal  bowers." 

If  the  streams  of  our  beneficence  flow  from  the  pure 
fountain  of  love  to  God  and  man,  whatever  self-denials 
and  sacrifices  we  make,  God  will  be  pleased  with  them, 
and  Jesus  will  reward  them.  "  When  the  Son  of  Man 
shall  come  in  his  glory  and  all  the  holy  angels  with 
him,  then  shall  he  sit  upon  the  throne  of  his  glory :  and 
before  him  shall  be  gathered  all  nations :  and  he  shall 
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-separate  them  one  from  another  as  a  shepherd  divideth 
his  sheep  from  the  goats :  and  he  shall  set  his  sheep  on 
his  right  hand  but  the  goats  on  the  left.  Then  shall  the 
king  say  unto  them  on  his  right  hand,  Come  ye  blessed 
of  my  Father,  inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for  you 
from  the  foundation  of  the  world :  for  I  was  an  hun- 
gered and  ye  gave  me  meat :  I  was  thirst}^  and  ye  gave 
me  drink :  I  was  a  stranger  and  ye  took  me  in :  naked 
and  ye  clothed  me :  I  was  sick  and  ye  visited  me :  I 
was  in  prison  and  ye  came  unto  me.  Then  shall  the 
righteous  answer  him  saying,  Lord,  when  saw  we  thee 
an  hungered  and  fed  thee,  or  thirsty  and  gave  thee 
drink  ?  When  saw  we  thee  a  stranger  and  took  thee  in  ? 
or  naked  and  clothed  the  ?  Or  when  saw  we  thee  sick 
or  in  prison  and  came  unto  thee  ?  And  the  king  shall 
answer  and  say  unto  them,  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  Inas- 
much as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these 
my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me." 

My  dear  Brother,  pastor  elect  of  this  Church,  imitate 
the  example  of  Christ  in  doing  good.  Infuse  the  heav- 
enly spirit  of  beneficence  into  all,  over  whom  the  Holy 
Ghost  now  makes  you  an  overseer,  and  you  will  erect 
a  monument  to  your  memory  here,  more  enduring  than 
marble ;  and  future  generations  shall  mention  your 
name  among  those  who  have  done  nobly  for  Christ  and 
the  Church.  But  should  no  eloquent  tongue  pronounce 
your  eulogium,  nor  historic  pen  record  your  name,  still 
you  shall  not  fail  of  your  reward.  In  the  heraldy  of 
of  heaven  where  to  be  good  is  better  than  to  be  great, 
and  to  be  useful  is  better  than  to  be  splendid,  you  shall 
hold  a  place  more  honorable  than  many  who  have 
wielded  the  scepter  of  empire  and  filled  the  world  with 
the  thunder  of  their  name. 


